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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN JUNE 


Business activity continued to expand in June. Em- 
ployment hit a record high of 67.3 million, up 4.6 million 
since February. A preliminary estimate put seasonally 
adjusted department store sales 45 percent above the 
1947-49 average, up 1 point from May. The index of 
industrial production rose 2 points to 155 (1947-49 = 100), 
and construction outlays declined slightly after allowance 
for seasonal influences. 

Steel production dropped in the latter part of the 
month in response to several wildcat strikes and reduced 
buying. Automobile output held steady at a rate close to 
the year’s high, as did paper and paperboard production. 
Output of bituminous coal was at a high for the year, but 
production of petroleum declined. Most other weekly 
series showed little change from May. 


Construction Still High 

A seasonal increase in construction outlays brought 
the total value of work put in place to new highs of $5.0 
billion for June and $24.9 billion for the first half of the 
year. Both totals were up 15 percent from the correspond- 
ing periods last year. Thus far in 1959, the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate stands at $55.1 billion, compared 
with actual outlays of $49.1 billion for the entire year 
1958. 

Private spending came close to $3.5 billion in June, up 
7 percent from May and 18 percent from the year-earlier 
month. Residential building, which has been responsible 
for much of the expansion in private construction this 
year over last year, increased less than seasonally in 
June, but most major types of private nonresidential 
building (ineluding industrial construction, which had 
lagged badly in earlier months) expanded more than 
usual for the month. Construction by public utilities 
sipped behind the year-earlier rate. 

Public expenditures for new construction amounted 
to $1.5 billion in June, 8 percent above May and 7 per- 
cent above June, 1958. The biggest advance during the 
month was in highway spending. Most other categories 
showed increases, but public residential building declined 
7 percent. 


Inventories Rise Further 

The book value of manufacturing and trade inven- 
. tories continued to grow in May, reaching a seasonally 
adjusted $88.2 billion by the end of the month. This was 
$000 million above the total at the end of April. Most of 
the increase was in stocks held by manufacturers of dur- 
able goods. Wholesalers’ inventories rose $100 million to 


an adjusted $12.2 billion, whereas those of retailers held 
steady at $24.5 billion. Small increases in the stocks of 
durables held by these two groups were accompanied by 
steadiness or a decrease in nondurable inventories. 

Total manufacturing and trade sales also continued 
to rise in May, climbing $600 million to an adjusted $61.2 
billion. Retailers accounted for half of the gain, raising 
their volume to $18.3 billion, while manufacturers’ sales 
increased about $200 million to $30.5 billion and those of 
wholesalers stayed about the same as the month before at 
$12.4 billion. The advance in retail sales was in nondur- 
ables, whereas that by manufacturers was mostly in 
durables. 

New orders received by manufacturers in May fell 
$900 million to an adjusted $30.3 billion, mainly as a result 
of a decline in steel-buying. Makers of durable goods ex- 
perienced $100 million of the reduction. Unfilled orders 
were off $600 million from the preceding month. 


More Consumer Debt 


In May consumers expanded their short- and inter- 
mediate-term debt a seasonally adjusted $545 million, or 
at an annual rate of $6.5 billion. The total outstanding at 
the end of the month amounted to $45.8 billion, up $2.8 
billion from a year ago. 

Instalment debt accounted for $443 million of the in- 
crease, raising this type to $35.0 billion, 6 percent above 
the end of May, 1958. Outstanding automobile debt rose 
$177 million, somewhat less than in April, as repayments 
increased and extensions stayed about the same. Other 
consumer goods paper expanded $151 million, the largest 
seasonally adjusted increase since 1952. Personal loans 
and modernization loans continued their steady upward 
trend. 

Outstanding noninstalment debt rose $102 million dur- 
ing May, reflecting increases in charge accounts and 
service credit that more than offset a small decrease in 
single-payment loans. 


Little Change in Price Indexes 


The consumer price index rose a tenth of a point in 
May to 124.0 (1947-49 = 100), only slightly above the 
year-earlier figure of 123.6. At the same time the monthly 
index of wholesale prices fell two-tenths of a point to 
119.8, whereas in May, 1958, it was 119.5. In June the 
weekly index of wholesale prices held steady at about the 
same level, and the weekly index of spot commodity 
prices, which had climbed from 84 in late February to 
slightly more than 88 in late May, declined a little. 
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Riding the Crest 


During the past year the economy has put the pessi- 
mists to rout. After a brief hesitation at the year-end, 
activity moved ahead vigorously. Most over-all indicators 
have reached new highs in the second quarter; the slow 
approach of nonagricultural employment to its 1957 peak 
reflects the increase in productivity during the past two 
years. 

A great deal of uncertainty is introduced by possible 
international developments. The Berlin negotiations ap- 
pear to be stalled and other areas are near the boiling 
point. Any substantial increase in hostilities would change 
the picture drastically, and in this possibility lies the 
primary basis for further inflation. Even assuming no 
important change in the international picture, conditions 
look reasonably good for the rest of 1959. Some segments 
will be advancing, others will be declining. The balance 
is close enough so that it is hard to tell how much, or 
even whether, activity will be higher or lower six months 
hence. 


The Importance of Temporary Factors 


Aside from the possibility of new international dis- 
turbances, there is no justification for projecting the 
sharp advance of the past year on into the future. Such 
forecasts ignore the role of temporary factors — inventory 
accumulation and consumer credit cxpansion — that can- 
not continue to advance significantly from current posi- 
tions. These two factors together have accounted for 
just about half of the total advance in gross natienal 
product since the recession low. 

The reversal in nonfarm inventories totaled $17  bil- 
lion, from liquidation of $9 billion in the first quarter of 
1958 to accumulation of almost as high a rate in the 
second quarter of 1959. Changes in inventories have 
therefore played the most important role in the recovery, 
as they did in the recession. Their role in the future will 
probably continue to be an unstabilizing one. At the 
beginning of the year, when net changes were small, there 
was a chance they might be neutral. Now they can only 
work against any further advance. 

A’ year ago, when peak rates of liquidation were being 
reported, many optimists properly pointed out that the 
inventory reversal was already behind us. But no voice 
has recently been heard repeating this statement with the 


opposite implication. The current rate of accumulation js 
too high to be long sustained and the decline from this 
rate may again be the most important single influence jy 
the business outlook during the year ahead. The situation 
may be interpreted favorably for the near future on the 
basis that the inventory-sales ratio is low, but this affords 
no continuing assurance. The ratio is typically lowest 
just as the high of the cycle is approached ; after the high 
is reached, it rises, moderately at first and then sharply 
as sales begin to fall. 

The reversal in consumer credit has been more mod- 
erate — from a $2 billion rate of liquidation to an ex. 
pansion of more than $6 billion. Nevertheless, this rate 
of credit expansion is too high to continue, and together 
with inventory accumulation it poses a threat so large 
that there is nowhere in prospect any combination of 
favorable changes of a magnitude sufficient to counter- 
balance it. 

It is true that there are long-term components in 
credit expansion. New methods of exploiting the con- 
sumer credit potential have been found, among them such 
devices as revolving-credit charge accounts and _ write- 
your-own-check monthly-repayment bank loans. There 
has been a seeming demise of an old virtue called thrift. 
The stimulus from all the new credit devices is helping 
for the time being to build up outstanding debt. However, 
the trend components in this picture are only a fraction 
of the current rate, and when the cycle turns, repayments 
as well as interest charges will constitute a fixed deduc- 
tion from consumer income. 

The bulk of the recent credit reversal is cyclical in 
character and is associated with the rebound in auto sales. 
In the first half of the year, these have regained the level 
of 1956 and 1957. The question is, Will 1960 be better? 
Hopes for a favorable answer are bolstered by the new 
“economy” cars to be introduced in the fall. But as one 
industry executive puts it: “These cars are a return to 
the size and power of 1949 models and there is really no 
reason to think they will revolutionize the market.” Since 
the average dollar realization per car will be lower, the 
industry may need about a 5 percent gain in unit sales to 
keep its dollar sales as high as this year. It is not clear, 
therefore, that the auto market can provide any further 
stimulus to either total income or the rate of credit 
expansion. 


Basis for High-Level Stability 

In contrast to these unstable factors, the less volatile 
forms of non-consumption expenditure promise to hold 
very stable through the remainder of the year. The com- 
bined total of private investment and government pur- 
chases is likely to show only minor changes, perhaps 
advaneing a little to the year-end and then probably 
falling back rather than increasing further. Net exports 
may tend to shift to the upside rather than continue down, 
but, again, any support the economy gains from abroad 
seems likely to be small in comparison with possible 
decisive changes in our Own economy. 

Business outlays for plant and equipment have made 
the turn and are currently making a moderate recovery. 
The Commerce-SEC survey projects this rise through the 
remainder of the year at an annual rate of about $1 bil- 
lion per quarter. This should bring the fourth-quarter 
rate to $34 billion, or about 10 percent less than the 
previous high reached in 1957. 

Statements that investment will continue up im 190) 
are litthe more than unsupported judgments. The MeGraw- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: GATEWAY TO THE MIDWEST 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River waterway has 
been a principal transportation outlet to the Atlantic since 
the early 1600’s when trappers floated out their catch for 
ocean shipment to European markets. Intermittent im- 
provements to channels between the Great Lakes and on 
the St. Lawrence River since the 1700’s gradually made 
the 2,000-mile route navigable for larger vessels. Between 
1870 and 1908, all the canals along the system were 
deepened to 14 feet, the governing depth for the past 
half-century. This year, however, marked the opening of 
27-foot navigation as a result of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development project, a joint construction program 
by the United States and Canada. 

Although construction was centered along the St. 
Lawrence River, the entire Great Lakes water route will 
profit from the deeper waterway to the sea. The project 
to enable larger vessels to begin moving in and out of 
the Great Lakes was begun in late 1954. Seaway con- 
struction costing $450 million included erection of seven 
large locks and a new system of canals between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario. The seaway, opened just three months 
ago, was dedicated in June. 


The Great Lakes — Major Inland Waterway 


Domestic trade has been vigorous between Great Lakes 
ports. In 1957, it comprised, excluding local traffic, four- 
fifths of total Lake tonnage and made up nearly 30 per- 
cent of national domestic tonnage (652 million short 
tons). The major proportion (85 percent) of foreign 
cargo on, the Lakes has been interchange with Canada. 
The Lakes have never been a major waterway for other 
foreign ships, but the new, deeper channels and locks open 
this possibility. The old 14-foot canal system had an 
annual volume of freight averaging about 13 million tons. 
Because only the smaller salt-water vessels could move 
at this depth, foreign trade necessarily played a minor 
role on the Lakes. Waterborne imports and exports on 
the Great Lakes in 1957 totaled only 35 million tons, about 
10 percent of the national total. 

The new 27-foot channels open inland navigation to 
approximately 51 percent of the world’s ocean merchant 
fleet. The larger and fewer locks will hold vessels of 
about 25,000 tons deadweight, some nine or ten times 
former capacities. The smallest lock holds ships 730 feet 
long and 74 feet wide compared with the former limits of 
253 feet and 44 feet. 


Expected Effects of the Seaway 

Canada and the Midwest will, or course, be the chief 
beneficiaries of the improved system. The increase in 
Great Lakes foreign shipping volume is expected to be 
gradual, with only a 10 to 20 percent rise in the initial 
years. Buik commodities, which currently make up more 
than half of foreign trade tonnage on the Lakes, are 
expected to have the greatest acceleration, whereas only 
a minimal increase is expected in general cargo traffic 
(packaged goods). By 1965, bulk goods may make up 
three-fourths of total foreign trade cargo. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 


Long-range developments for the Midwest may take 
three forms, according to seaway officials: (1) a grad- 
ual shift in national transportation patterns (if rates are 
established low enough), (2) further growth of industrial 
centers near ports, and (3) population growths from 
increased employment in these industrial areas. 

The increase in larger ships should result in savings 
from the lower per-ton operating costs, as well as from 
a decrease in transshipments from lake craft to ocean 
vessels. Direct shipment offers possible savings from 
lower damage risk, weight loss, and deterioration of cargo. 

The opening of the seaway will have adverse effects 
on some industries. For example, the Department of 
Commerce has listed 28 Illinois industries which may be 
hurt by stiffer competition from abroad — for example, 
certain types of machine tools (50 plants); aluminum, 
brass, and copper sheeting and rods (6 plants); leather 
products (22 plants); and plumbing brass goods (10 
plants). 

The improved system, however, will not be without 
difficulties and problems. A major deterrent to shipping 
arises from the fact that the Great Lakes are frozen 
over four months of the year. Another thorny problem 
has been the establishment of an equitable toll system. A 
complicated toll formula, which will attract users and 
yet help amortize the costs without siphoning away the 
markets of competing modes of transportation, has been 
devised. It may, however, be adjusted several times 
during the next five years. 


Illinois — Great Lakes Shipping Center 

The deeper seaway creates the prospect that Chicago 
may become a major world seaport. Its geographic loca- 
tion has already made it a major Midwestern transfer 
point between the various modes of transportation. The 
extensive river system and harbor installations in the Chi- 
cago area not only facilitate movement of material from 
the Great Lakes but also from inland waterways and 
rail terminals. 

The Port of Chicago, which includes Gary and East 
Chicago, handled more than 43 million tons in 1956. This 
figure was exceeded only by the Duluth harbor, which is 
primarily a shipping outlet for iron ore (only 14 percent 
of total tonnage there was incoming in 1956). The 
Chicago-Gary-East Chicago port was the largest receiver 
of all types of tonnage during the same year, with a total 
of 29 million tons. Chicago shipped and received 40 per- 
cent (208,000 tons) of the total foreign cargo (excluding 
Canadian trade) on the Great Lakes in 1957. Chicago 
alone accounted for nearly $163 million in value of 
foreign and domestic goods shipped in 1957, or 22 percent 
of the total Great Lakes commerce during that year. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway should prove a stimulant to 
inland foreign commerce, although expansion may come 
gradually. When this happens, Chicago, already the most 
important port of call for foreign ships entering the Great 
Lakes, could develop into a great national center of water 
as well as of rail and air transportation. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes Apri!, 1959, to May, 1959 


-30 -20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 


T 
COAL PRODUCTION 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUF AC TURING 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


BANK DEBITS 
“| ILL 
FARM PRICES | flus 
* 
* No change. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 

May Percentage 

— 1959 change from 
(1947-49 | April May 

= 100) 1959 1958 

Electric 235.7 | +6.9 | 414.3 
Employment —manufacturing’®..}| 102.3 +1.3 | + 7.6 
Weekly 169.085) —0.2 | +10.5 
Dent. store sales in Chicago*....| 128.0¢ —5.2 | + 8.5 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....} 127.4 0.0 |} + 0.3 
Construction contracts awarded*} 380.2 —-7.4 | + 0.4 
197.9 —2.3 | + 8.7 
83.0 —-1.2 | — 9.8 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 314.5 —3.9 | +10.0 
Petroleum production™......... —-1.3 | —11.9 


1Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
i . S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; * Ill. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 


4 Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U 
Assn.; “Ill. Geol. Survey. 

® Revised series. 
March, 1959, and April, 1958. ¢ Seasonally adjusted. 


> Data are for April, 1959; comparisons relate to 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage 
Ma nge from 
Item y 
1959 April May 
1959 1958 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income'............. 376. 2* +08) +74 
Manufacturing! 
366 .0* + 0.7 | +21.5 
51.55>| + 0.8) +19 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 22.4 + 8.9] 
Private nonresidential... .... 15.5 +7.4]-—29 
$7.2 +14.4 | +15.0 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 17.6° + 0.8] 4.0 
Merchandise imports........ 14.7¢ — 6.1 | +15.5 
Excess of exports........... 3.0° +59.0 | —47.8 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
45. 8> +1.9| +64 
Instalment credit........... 35.0» + 1.7] + 6.3 
Business loans?............... 31.7» + 1.4] + 63 
Cash farm income?............ na. 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 152 + 1.3 | +18.8 
Durable manufactures....... 168* + 2.4] +25.4 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 143" + 0.7 | +13.5 
> 126 + +16.7 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 101 + + 9.0 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 102 + 0.5 | + 4.7 
Average hourly earnings... .. 168 0.0; + 5.2 
Average weekly earnings... . 170 + 0.5 | +10.1 
Construction contracts awarded5 357 6.2} 4.1 
Department store sales?....... 144 + 2.1] + 7.5 
Consumer price index‘......... 124 + 0.1} + 0.3 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 120 — 0.2; + 0.3 
Farm 91 — — 7.8 
108 + 0.5 | — 4.6 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 90 0.0; — 4.3 
Paid by farmers............ 120 0.0; + 1.7 
824 0.0| 5.7 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. 

U. S. f Labor Statistics; °F. W. Dodge Corp. 
> As of end of month. 
1959; comparisons relate to March, 1959, and April, 1958. 
on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. n.a. Not available. 


of Agriculture; * Bureau o 


a Seasonally adjusted. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


e¢ Data are for April, 
4 Based 


1959 1958 
Item 
June 27 | June 20 | June 13 June 6 May 30 | June 28 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,506 1,556 1,518 1,417 1,405 1,624 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 13,749 13,331 13,503 13,023 12,778 11,757 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 156 157 155 153 143 109 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl...........} 7,025 7,017 7,010 7,032 7,203 6,332 

gon 1947-49=100....... 144 152 151 154 154 97 
Freight thous. of cass. ...... 698 724 709 683 688 627 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 118 143 141 150 122 110 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

All commodities... . . . 1947-49=100....... 119.6 119.4 119.4 119.4 119.5 119.2 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 127.9 127.9 127.9 127.8 127.8 125.3* 

era 1947-49=100....... 87.6 88.2 88.1 88.1 88.2 86.1 
Finance: 

32,608 32,642 31,856 31,614 31,664 30 ,356 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 256 267 295 314 64 335 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


® Monthly index for June, 1958. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Plant and Equipment Programs 

The latest survey by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department of Commerce indicates 
that businessmen have revised upward by about $800 mil- 
jion their planned expenditures on new plant and equip- 
ment in 1959. The new estimate of $32.6 billion is about 
7 percent, or $2 billion, above actual capital outlays for 
1958, but is still well below the record $37 billion of 1957. 

The upward revision in anticipated spending for the 
year was reported despite the fact that the actual rate 
of investment in the first quarter of this year was about 
a half billion dollars less than the $31.2 billion estimated 
in the original survey three months ago. The latest report, 
however, indicates that plant and equipment outlays are 
expected to rise to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$33.4 billion in the third quarter, with the increase extend- 
ing through the final three months of the year. Second- 
quarter programs, at the rate of $32.3 billion, were rela- 
tively unchanged from the earlier survey. 

Total manufacturing capital outlays for the year are 
estimated at about $12.4 billion, a gain of 8 percent, or $1 
billion, over 1958 (see chart). With the exception of 
nonferrous metals, all durable goods manufacturers an- 
ticipated larger expenditures in 1959 compared with last 
year. Durable goods manufacturers’ capital expenditures 
are expected to reach $6 billion this year, an increase of 
10 percent over 1958. Nondurable goods industries have 
scheduled outlays of $6.4 billion, 7 percent higher than 
last year. 


Farm Prices 


The index of prices received by farmers fell in June 
to 242 percent of the 1910-14 average. This was 1 per- 
cent (3 points) below the preceding month and 3 percent 
below the mid-June, 1958, index of 250. Most of the 
decline resulted from a 16 percent drop in vegetable prices 
along with reductions of 3 percent in the prices of meat 
animals and food grains. 

Lower prices for feeder livestock and livestock feed 
more than offset higher tractor and farm machinery 
prices, with the result that the index of prices paid by 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES 


TOTAL 


MANUFACTURING Sy 
DURABLE 
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UTILITIES S 

MINING SS 

COMMERCIAL AND OTHER 

RAILROAD 


S&S 0 S$ 15 20 25 30 35 
_ PERCENT CHANGE, ACTUAL 1958-ANTICIPATED 1959 


Sources: Securities and Exchange Commission and 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


farmers for production goods fell to 267, about 1 percent 
less than a year earlier. Prices paid for family living 
items were unchanged at a record 288. The over-all index 
of prices paid by farmers fell to 298 in June, 1 point 
under the record high of April and May. 

The parity ratio, which is the ratio between prices re- 
ceived and prices paid by farmers, fell from 82 in May to 
81 last month, the lowest since June, 1957. 


Nonfarm Housing Starts 


The Labor Department reported that the annual rate 
of private nonfarm housing starts dropped in May to the 
lowest level of the year. The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of private home starts was 1,340,000 in May, com- 
pared with 1,390,000 the month before. The May rate, 
however, was the highest for that month since 1955. The 
annual rate of private starts for the first five months of 
this year averaged 1,377,000 units, up 402,000 from the 
same period last year. 

The agency’s report on homebuilding activity showed 
that actual public and private starts in May fell contra- 
seasonally to 134,000 from 137,000 in April. In 1958, total 
housing starts rose from 99,100 in April to 108,500 in 
May. For private homes only, the figures this year showed 
130,600: starts in May, compared with 133,200 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

By the end of May, new private and public dwelling 
units totaled 572,500, about 35 percent greater than the 
423,000 begun in the first five months of 1958. This year’s 
private total of 558,000 represented a gain of 161,300 over 
the corresponding 1958 figure. 


Automobile Production and Sales 


Passenger car production totaled 558,015 last month, 
the highest June level since 1955. The latest figure repre- 
sented a gain of 65 percent over industry output in the 
same month last year. In the first six months of this 
year, the industry turned out about 3.3 million cars, com- 
pared with 2.2 million in the first half of 1958. 

Every company increased its output sharply this year, 
but shares of total production have shifted somewhat. 
Studebaker-Packard, American Motors, and Ford all 
made greater relative gains than did Chrysler and GM. 

During June, dealers experienced their best month 
since September, 1955, as sales of new American-built 
cars rose to 580,500, an average of 22,330 per selling day. 
This was up 45 percent from June, 1958, and 5.5 percent 
above May, 1959, sales. June sales pushed the six-month 
total to over 2.9 million cars, up 33 percent from 1958 
sales of 2.2 million. 


Steel Production 


Production of raw steel in May moved back up to the 
record 11.6 million tons established in March of this year. 
In April 11.3 million tons of steel were turned out. Thus, 
the recovery in the steel industry from last year’s low 
levels continued strong through the first five months of 
the year as steel users continued to build up inventories 
in anticipation of a prolonged summer work stoppage. 
Through May, the steel companies produced about 53.4 
million tons, compared with 29.7 million for the same 
period last year. The five-month figure for 1959 repre- 
sented an average utilization of industry capacity of 87.4 
percent. 

During the three months March, April, and May, the 
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industry operated at over 90 percent of capacity, pushing 
the annual rate of production to new highs. May output 
was at an adjusted annual rate of about 137 million tons, 
matching that of April and well above the 74.6 million- 
ton rate of May, 1958. 


Employment 

Employment rose to 67.3 million in June, bringing 
the total increase since February to 4.6 million, much 
more than the normal spring pick-up. Unemployment also 
rose in June, as some 2 million students and recent grad- 
uates entered the labor force. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 


June May June 

1959 1959 1958 
Civilian labor force............ 71,324 69 ,405 70,418 
67 ,342 66,016 64,981 
Noneericaltural. 60,111 59,608 58,081 
Unemployment 3,982 3,389 5,437 
Seasonally adjusted rate. .... 4.9 4.9 6.8 


Riding the Crest 
(Continued from page 2) 


Hill survey showed no significant advance. Review of the 
position of major industries suggests that they can ex- 
pand or not, as they please. Unless the market increases 
further in the fall, there will be no reason for them to 
step up investment outlays. The recent high rates of 
production reached in the second quarter, if sustained 
through the next year, are only about enough to keep 
1960 investment at the 1959 level. If the current rise 
carries into the first quarter of 1960, investment would be 
above the year’s average to be expected on this basis. In 
other words, the implication of rates of industrial produc- 
tion continuing as high as the recent second-quarter peak 
would be a decline of investment within 1960 of about 
the same magnitude as the advance within 1959, 

Residential construction has already begun to decline 
and there is almost universal agreement that the decline 
will continue in the months ahead. At a minimum, this 
decline is expected to more than offset the increase in 
business investment expenditures in the remainder of this 
year. Additional government aid to housing has been 
rejected. The decline in this segment, given tight money 
and somewhat adverse fundamentals in the housing 
market, could be precipitous. Homebuilding therefore 
becomes one of the key elements in the whole economic 
picture, and its strength Or weakness must be closely 
watched as an indication of the future course of business. 

In government, the budget-balancing philosophy has 
gained almost complete dominance. This is based on the 
one-sided view that the only danger to the economy lies 
in inflation. As a result, federal purchases of real goods 
and services have leveled off and are expected to continue 
relatively stable. Depending on military developments 
and open-end programs like farm price supports, the 
movement could go either way, but there is a distinct 
likelihood that the lull will be only temporary and a slow 
rise resumed. Nevertheless, net of the effects of price 
increases, the volume of federal purchases may be running 
less than a billion higher a year hence. 

State and local governments have also accepted the 
thesis that anti-inflation measures are a good thing, so 
that very little contribution to prosperity can be expected 
from their programs. Purchases are apparently continu- 


ing to advance, though some slowing down is evident in 
the decline in construction contracts in the first half of 
1959, Almost everywhere there is insistence that expendj- 
tures be financed by new taxes, and any kind of tax 
increase is considered worth enacting. These are largely 
taxes on consumption, and the net economic impact of 
expenditure programs financed by consumption taxes are 
mighty small, if they leave any net gain for the economy 
at all. 

Consumer expenditures have advanced strongly in the 
first half of 1959. The main source of strength was the 
advance in personal income, with the increase in con- 
sumer credit helping to prevent a substantial rise in say- 
ings. Pressure on the durable goods industries, arising in 
large measure from the inventory boomlet, has pushed up 
working hours and average weekly earnings. With the 
steel industry down for inventory liquidation, strike or no 
strike, and the auto industry down for model changes, 
this pressure will soon be relieved; and with other seg- 
ments of the economy stable or falling, the advance in 
personal income cannot be expected to continue at any- 
thing like the recent rate. There is no basis for expecting 
consumption to carry the rest of the economy upward 
under these circumstances. It will probably conform to 
the movements originating in other segments during the 
year ahead. 


Shape of the Situation Ahead 


The conclusion of this analysis is that the pattern of 
developments in the period ahead is likely to be shaped 
by the factors that are most unstable in the short run. 
On this basis, the odds favor not continued buoyancy in 
the economy but a definite shift away from the recent 
“trend.” At best there will be a slowing down; at worst, 
irregularity eventuating after a while in a new decline. 

The general stability of important segments suggests 
that pressure for near-term liquidation is not likely to 
become severe. The unfavorable short-term factors may 
be kept inoperative for a while. 

The best situation for next fall and winter would 
probably develop from a prolonged steel strike. A steel 
strike would make for a weak third quarter but a stronger 
situation later in the year. The rebound from strike 
liquidation might be expected to bring production back 


up close to the recent highs by the year-end. However,, 


in the absence of new international disturbances —like 
Suez and Hungary, which affected the 1956 situation— 
the rebound will probably not be so strong this year as 
it was in 1956. After the rebound, weakness is far more 
probable than any extension of the upward movement. 
With sales volume stable or lower, corporate profits 
will be under pressure from rising charges. Only with 
the aid of higher prices are corporate profits in the 
fourth quarter likely to exceed the level of the second 
quarter. It may be inferred that any rebound from an 
intermediate dip will tend to reinstate optimism and the 
current loose thinking about inflation. Prices may be 
raised somewhat and gross national product in current 
dollars may then reach a new high in excess of the 
second-quarter rate of $479 billion. An interesting ques- 


tion is whether the price push will be able to compensate . 


the effects of rising charges on corporate profits. 

This is the silhouette of another temporary boomlet. 
Developments in 1960 do not seem likely to encourage 
the philosophy of the “golden sixties.” Most of the cur- 
rent clichés about inflation, whether they concern com- 
modity markets or financial markets, will also need some- 
thing more tangible in the way of support. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Hydroelectric Power Resources 


According to the Federal Power Commission’s 1958 
Annual Report, rivers and streams in the 48 states on 
January 1, 1958, represented —at optimum development 
—an estimated 118 million kilowatts of hydroelectric ca- 
pacity. At that time, however, only 28 million kilowatts, 
or less than one-fourth, of total hydroelectric power re- 
sources were developed. It is estimated that of the 
approximately 90 million kilowatt potential of hydro- 
dectric power available for future development, two 
regions, the Pacific States and the Mountain States, to- 
gether account for about 61 percent of the total. The 
Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic regions have about 
18 percent of the total. 

On a state basis, undeveloped hydroelectric capacity 
ranges from an estimated high of 18.5 million kilowatts 
in Washington to negligible amounts in Delaware and 
Rhode Island. By the beginning of 1958, only eight states 
had at least half the estimated hydroelectric power poten- 
tial developed. Undeveloped power in the remaining 
states ranged from slightly over 52 percent of total 
estimated potential in Connecticut and Massachusetts to 
100 percent in Louisiana and Mississippi, two states in 
which hydroelectric resources had not yet been tapped. 


Agriculture as a Buyer 


Although the number of persons living on farms has 
declined about one-third since the late thirties and the 
number of farms has decreased by about one-fourth, the 
farm market for producers’ and consumers’ goods and 
services has actually expanded as rapidly as the rest of 
the economy, according to the June, 1959, issue of Busi- 
ness Record. In 1958 farmers purchased about $40 billion 
worth of producers’ and consumers’ goods and services, 


INVESTMENT OF CORPORATE PENSION FUNDS 
(End of year) 
Dollars Billions 
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CORPORATE BONDS 


SU. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
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{ OTHER ASSETS. } 
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Source: Securities and Exchange Commission, Corpo- 
rate Pension Funds, 1958, p. 1. 


compared with an annual average of $11.5 billion during 
the years 1937-41. This represents a gain of about 250 
percent; however, when valued at 1958 prices, farmers 
bought about 50 percent more in 1958 than twenty years 
ago. 
When expenditures were examined on a per farm 
basis, it was found that in 1958 about $8,500 was spent per 
farm for goods and services, or nearly five times the 1937- 
41 average. When adjusted for higher prices in the recent 
period, the real gain was greater than 100 percent. 

It was reported that agriculture’s consumption of 
petroleum in recent years has been almost 15 billion gal- 
lons annually, or about 10 percent of the total national 
consumption. Finished steel consumption has amounted 
to about 6.5 million tons annually, also about 10 percent 
of total consumption for the nation. The transportation 
industry has received about 16 percent of its gross freight 
revenue from agricultural commodity shipments. 


Protection from Blowouts 


The American Latex Products Corporation, a Los 
Angeles subsidiary of Dayton Rubber Company, has found 
what it hopes to be the ultimate in blowout-proof tires. 
Instead of tires being filled with air, the tire casings are 
filled with “polyrubber,” a flexible polyurethane material. 
The manufacturers state that the foam rubber filler can 
be bonded to the tire casing without pressure equipment; 
and in the case of a tire’s being punctured, the polyrubber 
still retains its position in the tire. 

A simple device called Tel-Air that flashes an imme- 
diate warning when a tire is low is the product of Eugene 
Demers of Kankakee, Illinois. This device consists of a 
warning mechanism which is connected to the hub of 
each wheel, with a signal connected to the dashboard that 
flashes red when the pressure in a tire goes below a 
pre-set level. 


Growth in Corporate Pension Funds 


According to an annual survey by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, assets of pension funds of cor- 
porations in the United States amounted to $22 billion at 
the end of 1958. This represents a gain of $2.8 billion or 
14 percent during the year, as compared with an increase 
of $2.7 billion in 1957. 

As is shown by the accompanying chart, corporate 
securities accounted for the largest part of pension fund 
investment, $18.4 billion or 83 percent of ail assets at the 
end of 1958. Of these corporate securities, $11.7 billion 
were in bonds and $6.7 billion in common and preferred 
stocks. Government bond holdings amounted to $2 billion 
or 9 percent of total investments, whereas mortgages and 
deposits each amounted to $400 million. Other assets 
totaled $900 million. 

In recent years pension funds have constituted one of 
the most important sources of funds in the capital mar- 
ket. In 1958 net acquisitions of corporate bonds by pen- 
sion funds absorbed an amount equivalent to almost 
one-fifth of the $7 billion of net new bonds added to the 
market supply during the year. It is estimated that cor- 
porate pension funds own more than one-eighth of the 
outstanding long-term bonds and notes of American cor- 
porations. Corporate pension funds last year acquired 
common and preferred stock equal to 30 percent of net 
new stock issues, more than any other institutional group. 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN OF SAVING 


STANLEY W. STEINKAMP, Research Assistant Professor 


A continuing high level of aggregate demand depends 
on the return of personal savings by individuals to the 
income stream. The process of putting savings to work 
can be direct (savers purchase new houses or purchase 
additions to the assets of noncorporate businesses) or 
indirect (the savings are turned over to others and the 
savers merely hold claims in such financial assets as 
bank accounts, insurance policies, stocks, and bonds). 
Direct aggregate investment in new tangible assets is net 
of funds borrowed to acquire them and of depreciation. 
Only the down payment in the purchase of tangible assets 
is direct; the loans from financial institutions which make 
up the rest of the purchase price represent an indirect 
investment of savings. The distribution of savings be- 
tween these two asset forms not only has implications 
for the speed with which savings find their way back into 
the income stream, but also for the price of financial 
assets, such as stocks and bonds, and for the structure 
of industry as well. 

During the past ten years, the proportion of personal 
savings flowing directly into tangible assets has declined 
and the proportion placed in financial assets has risen 
(Chart 1). The annual total of personal savings rose by 
over $10 billion during this period. However, almost 
three-fourths of this increase was concentrated in the 
period from 1949 to 1951. 

The decrease in the proportion of savings placed 
directly in tangible assets was concentrated in two periods 
— 1950-51 and 1955-56. The extent of decline in each 
period is brought out by a comparison of the average 
rate of saving in net tangible assets in preceding and 
succeeding periods. From 1948 to 1950, the average pro- 
portion of savings placed in net tangible assets was 65 
percent; from 1951 to 1955 it was 26 percent; and since 
1955 it has been 7 percent. Upon closer inspection, how- 
ever, we note a fluctuating, gradual decline since 1951, 
which was interrupted in 1955 by the buying splurge 
which hit the country. 

The 1950-51 decline is explained largely by the ac- 
cumulation of tangible assets out of current income and 
liquid assets for five years, as accumulated wartime back- 
logs of demand were worked off. This tended to elim- 
inate the imbalance between holdings of financial and 
tangible assets which had been created during World 


CHART 1. PROPORTION OF PERSONAL SAVINGS 
IN TANGIBLE ASSETS 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
100 


NET SAVINGS IN FINANCIAL ASSETS 


* Estimate. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


War II. Attainment of the desired balance was hastened 
by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and probably 
occurred soon after, for at the termination of hostilities, 
the proportion of saving in net tangible assets rose only 
temporarily, and never approached its earlier heights, 


Recent Savings in Tangible Assets Drop 

By 1956, the proportion of saving directed into net 
purchases of houses and net additions to noncorporate 
business enterprises stood at 4 percent. This level was 
even below that of 1946, a year of restricted output and 
of forced saving in financial assets. What were the im- 
mediate factors in this decline? One was a decrease of 
$2 billion in gross acquisitions of tangible assets from 
1955 to 1956. The major component of this decrease was 
a drop in purchases of nonfarm housing, which was a 
major factor in all the fluctuations shown in Chart 1. At 
the same time, net savings in financial assets rose $500 
million. Because purchases of automobiles and other dur- 
able goods are classified as consumption and are thus 
excluded from personal savings, the debt on these pur- 
chases, which is included as negative personal savings, 
has been subtracted from savings in financial assets. The 
drop in purchases of nonfarm housing and the rising net 
Saving in financial assets would be, by themselves, suff- 
cient to produce a decline; but when a third factor, that 
of rising mortgage and business debt, was added to them, 
it lent a final sharpness to the drop. Chart 2 shows a 
large increase in debt financing of tangible purchases 
between 1955 and 1956. 

The fall in 1956 in the proportion of savings placed 
in tangible assets represents, on the surface, a radical 
shift in the composition of saving and also in underlying 
attitudes toward saving. However, expanding the picture 
to include a longer period of time brings into focus 
factors which indicate a different interpretation altogether. 
The small, fluctuating decline observable from 1951 to 
1954 indicates the presence of underlying factors which 
have been gradually shifting the savings pattern. The 
year 1955 was one of exceptions, associated in part with 
the splurge in auto buying. Major tax cuts, excessively 
easy money policies by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
a great lengthening in the terms of credit all occurred. 
Even today there is no agreement about the forces which 
brought about that buying splurge and concentrated all 
of the advance in consumer credit in auto paper. The 
combination of these forces, whatever they were, tempo- 
rarily reversed the longer-run decline, but when they 
dissipated, the proportional decrease in net tangible asset 
acquisitions accelerated and produced a more rapid drop. 
This, when combined with the saturation of the markets 
in 1955, may largely account for the abrupt decrease in 
the following year. 

A comparison of the proportion of savings flowing 
into net tangible assets between 1954 and 1957 shows the 
former to be only 9 percent above the 1957 level. Dis- 
regarding the shorter-run fluctuations, we may then ask 
what is causing the longer-run decline. 

The decreasing importance of noncorporate business 
enterprises in the over-all national output is one factor. 
In part, this reflects the liability, financing, and tax ad- 
vantages of the corporate form of enterprise to a grow- 
ing business. Business income is retained in the corpora- 
tion, free of personal income taxes, and dividends may 
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be plowed back into it in the form of financial assets 
such as stocks and bonds. Out of the continuing em- 
phasis on diversification by large firms and on the need 
: small businesses for funds for expansion has come the 
acquisition of noncorporate business by larger corporate 
enterprises. In addition, the corporate form of business 
offers the simplest way of combining several proprietor- 
ships or partnerships into a single diversified business. 
The trend also reflects the increasing popularity of stocks 
and bonds, in a period of potential inflation, among people 
who would not consider starting a small business of their 
own. The effect is that of a gradual shift away from the 
tangible assets of noncorporate business to the financial 
assets of corporations. 


Effects of Population Changes 

Another factor underlying the shifting pattern of 
saving is the changing age distribution of the population. 
Accompanying the joys of having children in the family 
circle are the expenses involved in raising them. As 
additional children are added, expenses increase, albeit 
at a decreasing rate. Unfortunately, most incomes do 
not rise as the number of children increases. Since most 
children under 19 are concentrated in families in which 
the head of the house is under 45 years of age, an in- 
crease in the number of children will tend to decrease the 
family’s ability to save, particularly if the choice is 
between a decline in saving and a decline in the standard 
of living. 

Current Population Reports published by the Census 
Bureau indicate that not only has the proportion of 
children to over-all population increased since 1950, but 
that the proportion of adults from 20 to 44 years of age 
has decreased (see table). This increase in the propor- 
tion of children and decrease in the proportion of parents 
is reflected in changes in the average number of children 
ever born to married women under 45 years of age. In 
1952 the average number was 1.97 children, whereas in 
1957 it was 2.34, an increase of 18.8 percent. Projections 
made by the Census Bureau indicate that this trend will 
continue through 1965. What changes in saving patterns 
occur as a result of the financial squeeze on these 
families ? 

Cross-section data obtained in the Surveys of Con- 
sumer Finances give hints as to the savings behavior of 
this group. The survey reports that in 1955, one-third 
of the houses sold were bought by families whose head 
was under 35 years of age, and that two-thirds were 
bought by families with a head under 45. Thus it appears 


CHART 2. EQUITY IN TANGIBLE ASSETS 
ACQUIRED AS A PERCENT OF VALUE 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION, 


1950-70 
Age 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 
Under 2... ..... 33.9% 36.4% 38.7% 40.2% 40.4% 
37.6 34.9 32.3 30.8 30.7. 
te G6. 20.3 20.2 20.2 20.0 19.8 
65 and over...... 8.2 8.5 8.8 9.0 9.1 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Source: Current Population Reports. 


that families who are large savers in tangible assets 
are the same ones that are faced with increasing family 
size. These families could have reacted by buying fewer 
houses, but the recent upswing in housing indicates that 
if this occurred, it was only temporary. An aiternative 
to postponing house purchases is to acquire them with a 
smaller down payment. But as down payments decline, 
the direct saving of purchasers in housing also decreases, 
reducing direct savings in tangible assets. The easing 
of credit terms on housing in 1954, and again in 1958, 
probably explains the absence of a prolonged slump in 
house purchases. Mortgages, as a percentage of house 
value for all houses acquired, rose from 57 percent in 
1953 to a high of 81 percent in 1955 and fell back to 67 
percent in 1957. However, the percentage appears to be 
rising again in the present housing upturn. 

A final factor which is difficult to assess is the grow- 
ing bulge at the upper end of the age distribution. On 
the one hand, if younger people must support older people 
—either directly or indirectly, through social security, 
county taxes, or retirement programs —they will have 
less money left to invest in housing. On the other, the 
consumption of potential inheritances as older people 
live beyond retirement age influences the saving patterns 
of progeny who can no longer look forward to receiving 
an inheritance. Intra-family transfers from parents to 
married children enable the children to maintain a higher 
level of saving than without them. However, as the 
parents become more concerned with financing their old 
age, or cannot expect inheritances from their parents, it 
seems likely that they will cut down on the amount of 
gifts given to married children. As a result, the latter’s 
ability to purchase homes is reduced. 


Conclusions 


The decline in the proportion of savings flowing 
directly into tangible assets since 1951 appears to be 
explained in part by two factors. The first is the declin- 
ing importance of the noncorporate form of business 
enterprise in the output ot the nation. The increasing 
popularity of stocks and bonds as hedges against inflation 
has tended to stimulate the flow of savings into the cor- 
porate form of business enterprise. 

The second factor arises from the increasing propor- 
tion of the population at the upper and lower ends of 
the age distribution. The rising number of children per 
family increases expenses and thus reduces the potential 
saving of families whose head is under 45 years of age. 
It appears that the reduced rate of saving by this group 
has made for an increase in the proportion of saving 
done by families whose head is 45 to 64 years of age. 

The latter group of families, who account for the bulk 
of saving in this country, have strong propensities for 
such intangible assets as savings accounts, stocks, and 
bonds. As these older families account for an increasing 
proportion of saving, the composition of savings tends to 
shift from tangible assets, such as houses, to intangibles. 
It appears that the forces which have produced this shift 
in the past will not disappear in the near future. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Illinois business activity in May did not keep pace 
with that of the preceding month. With the exception of 
electric power, manufacturing employment, and consumer 
prices in Chicago, all indicators declined. Construction 
contracts awarded dropped 8 percent, while seasonally 
adjusted department store sales in Chicago and life in- 
surance sales declined 5 percent and 4 percent respectively. 

Year-ago comparisons showed increases of 14 percent 
in electric power and 10 percent in life insurance sales. 
Personal income in April was 12 percent above that of 
the 1958 month, and weekly earnings were up 10 percent. 
Petroleum production dropped 12 percent and farm prices 
were 10 percent below the May, 1958, level. 


Intercity Prices 

The April, 1959, issue of Business Record presents 
some price differences and living costs for New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, and Houston. The com- 
parisons of price differences and living costs for these 
cities are expressed in indexes and are based on a uni- 
form market basket. The expenditures used to compute 
the indexes are those that represent the consumption 
patterns of moderate income families living in the cities. 

The accompanying chart shows that prices in Chicago 
are higher than in any of the other four cities except 
for food. For all items, Chicago prices were 11 percent 
higher than those of the lowest-priced city. The compo- 
nent parts of the all-items index have varying degrees 
of dispersion between the cities. For instance, the spread 
of food prices was the narrowest of all major components 
with the highest price level being only 6.7 percent above 
the lowest. Nonfood components, however, displayed a 
much wider variability, especially in rent. Rent prices in 
Chicago in the third quarter of 1958 were 33 percent 
above those in Houston, 29 percent higher than those in 
New York, 21 percent more than those in Los Angeles, 
and 18 percent above those in Boston. 


A New Civic Center 

The Department of City Planning and the Real Estate 
Research Corporation have prepared a preliminary study 
for a new $61 million civic center in Chicago, which 
would be financed by revenue bonds issued by the Public 
Building Commission. The study proposes a five-year 
improvement program which includes construction of two 
21-story buildings, a civil courts building, a city office 
building, and a three-level civic plaza. 

The proposed civil courts building is to contain 600,800 
net square feet of floor area which would provide space 
for 145 modern courtrooms — 114 for Cook County 
courts, 30 for City of Chicago courts, and one for an 
appellate court. This compares with the 49 county, 22 
city, and one appellate courtrooms now in existence. The 
city office building as planned contains 279,450 net square 
feet of floor area. Also, the study outlines a 50,000 square- 
foot landscaped civic plaza, above and below street level. 


Ground-Water Resources 

In the Summary: Preliminary Report on Ground- 
Water Resources of the Chicago Region, Illinois issued 
by the State Water Survey and State Geological Survey, 
the history, present conditions, and effects of possible 
future development of ground-water resources of the Chi- 
cago region are discussed. The region described in the 
report includes Cook, DuPage, Kane, Kendall, Lake, and 
McHenry counties, and parts of Grundy and Will counties. 

Pumpage of ground water in the region has generally 


increased through the years, though pumpage in the 
Chicago metropolitan area is somewhat less than it was 
in 1924 just before many of the industries of the area 
abandoned their wells in favor of water supplies from 
Lake Michigan. Between 1948 and 1957 ground-water 
pumpage by municipalities in the region rose 70 percent, 

Total ground-water pumpage from all sources in the 
region in 1957 amounted to 128 million gallons per day, 
Of this total 62 percent was pumped for public supplies, 
nearly 28 percent for industrial supplies, and 10 percent 
for rural, non-irrigation supplies. 


Wages and Salaries in Chicago 

The United States Department of Labor recently re- 
leased preliminary estimates of the wages and salaries of 
Chicago workers based upon information obtained during 
the April, 1959, survey. This survey covered 438 firms 
employing approximately 482,000 workers. Construction 
and extractive industries, railroads, and government op- 
erations were excluded from the survey. 

The findings show that women’s office salaries rose 
about 3 percent between April, 1958, and April, 1959, 
while hourly rates of both skilled maintenance workers 
and unskilled plant workers increased about 4.5 percent, 
A comparison of the findings of the recent survey with 
one conducted in March, 1953, showed that office workers’ 
salaries were up about 30 percent as compared with rate 
increases averaging about 33.5 percent for skilled main- 
tenance workers and 30.5 percent for unskilled plant 
workers. 

Among 23 office occupations studied, weekly salaries 
of women workers ranged from an average of $57.50 for 
routine file clerks to $89.50 for secretaries. Hourly rates 
of pay for men in skilled maintenance trades averaged 
$2.74 or more. The average rates for tool and die makers, 
electricians, machinists, pipefitters, carpenters, painters, 
and sheetmetal workers were all over $3.00 per hour. 


INTERCITY PRICE INDEXES BASED 
ON A UNIFORM MARKET BASKET, 
THIRD QUARTER, 1958 
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ALL ITEMS FOOD RENT TRANSPORTATION 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board, Bust- 
ness Record, April, 1959, p. 177. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


May, 1959 
ae Electric Estimated 
Building Retail Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits sumption? Sales? ment Store Debits* Receipts*® 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) Sales (000,000) (000) 
Percentage change from...... {5 ay, 1958....| +39.0 +15.7 -1.7 +4 +14.7 +22.4 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
fApr., 1959.... —0. —2. —2. —15. 
Percentage change from....) 1958... +75.0 +12.9 ti +4 +151 +20.9 
ge ‘\May, 1958....| +36.2 49.8 +15 +318 
$ 442 na. $ 6,081 $ 48 $ 116 
. 42.5 na. +3.2 +4.4 
8 ‘\May, 1958....] —23.8 +1.5 +7.0 +29.4 
cannes $1,140 n.a. $13 ,583 $ 87 $ 91 
{Apr., 1959....|  +2.0 +30.3 +14 42.5 —22.1 
Percentage change from... . 1958. +-99.3 438.6 +9 +9.2 427.4 
$ 248 n.a $ 4,914 na $ 50 
8 8 May, 1958....| +75.9 +1.7 +391 
Rock Island-Moline......... $1,091 26,472 $11,918 $ $ 
pr., —31. +1. +11. +3. 
Percentage change from... 1958....| —29.0 +214 +66 429.0 
$1,224 48,874° | $18,694 $ 192 $ 236 
(Apr. 1959....| —39.6 40.9 +5.4 +5¢ +1.8 
Percentage change from...) fay 1958....| —55.8 +17.3 412.5 —2e +11.6 432.2 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
pr., —3. +i. n.a. 
Percentage change from....injay 1958....| +82.6 +81 +12.8 +13.6 +30.4 
$ 444 13 ,478 $ 8,209 $ 74 $ 120 
fApr., 1959.... —38 +2.2 +2.§5 n.a. —8.1 —3.1 
Percentage change from...-)Mfay, 1958....| —29.3 +17.4 416.2 -0.7 428.0 
$ 294 13 ,649 $ 6,207 $ 49 $ 70 
(Apr., 1959....| 414.8 +4.4 +2 -4.6 +1.6 
Percentage change from... 1958 —83 +18.3 +180 47 +20.4 
$ 739 35,107 $11,331 ’ $ 119 $126 
Percentage change from... 475.1 +121 +12 45.5 424.2 
$ 192 8,756 $ 4,626 na $ 45 
\ {Apr., 1959 +76.1 —15.1 —0.8 n.a. +5.8 
Percentage change from.... “May, 1958 _99 462 445 +19 3 | 
$ 185 56,953" | $18,106 $ 238 $ 276 
(Apr., 1959....|  —81.3 —26.5 41.2 +8e 
Percentage change from... 1958... | —61.0 426.6 +161 + 18° +31.7 
$ 860 12,243 $ 5,105 $ 52 $ 73 
(Apr., 1959....| —51.8 +6.7 41.9 0 +8.4 +8.5 
Percentage change from... .\ 1958... +430.9 441.5 +114 0 414.7 
$1,224 37,886° | $13,241 $ 138 $ 303 
8 8 May, 1958....]  +95.5 +17.6 +13.7 +8 +17.7 +49.5 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis............... 1980 $ 169 14,872 $ 8,588 $ 149 $ 73 
A {Apr., 1959.... —4.0 —1.0 —3.9 na. —2.5 +0.4 
Percentage change from...) 1958 ~45.0 42.5 +3.5 $39.5 
$ 105 27,150 $ 4,940 $ 47 $ 35 
Apr., 1959. ... —58& 3 +1.3 +i.4 n.a. +6.4 —4.5 
Percentage change from... . 195g. 4 4119.4 +10.9 +93 +30.9 
Apr., 1959....| —25.7 —2.0 —5.6 na. | —8.0 
Percentage change from... 195g 4.743 +110 42.9 | +165 


* Total for cities listed. 
Sources: 
partment of Revenue. 


sources. * Local post office reports. 


» Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Data are for April, 1959. 


Data include federal construction projects. 

Comparisons relate to March, 1959, and April, 1958. 
ederal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original 
Four-week accounting periods ending May 29, 1959, and May 30, 1958. 
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* Local power companies. 


n.a. Not available. 
Illinois 
* Research Departments 
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{ The University of Chicago Libra 
Periodical Division, Harper, 2 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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